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and expressive as possible." Produced in 1934, the opera for a
while enjoyed considerable success, but subsequently it was se-
verely condemned as guilty both of "formalistic tendencies" and
"vulgar naturalism," and its performance was discontinued by
official order. The discussion which accompanied that act took
the form of a veritable trial of Shostakovich who was accused of
having fallen under the influence of such Western modernists as
Schoenberg, Hindemith, Berg, and Krenek, representatives of
the decadent bourgeois civilization and thus ideologically hostile
to Soviet Russia. During the discussion Stalin was quoted to the
effect that "music in Soviet Russia should be national in its form
and socialist in content/* Shostakovich remained in eclipse for two
years, until the performance in January, 1938 of his Fifth Sym-
phony which was acclaimed as a work of genius and led to his
complete rehabilitation. In this symphony, according to the Soviet
critics, Shostakovich has freed himself from all his former faults
and has presented a work "glorifying the victory of a powerful
personality over all doubts, and the joyous triumph of human
reason." According to press reports, Shostakovich was engaged,
on the eve of the present war, in writing his seventh symphony,
with the image of Lenin as his inspiration.
Among the other younger composers one should mention A.
Mosolov (b. 1900) whose Iron Foundry, in spite of its success
abroad, has been condemned by Soviet critics for excessive mod-
ernism, but who in his Second Symphony (1934) has also "liber-
ated himself of formalistic tendencies and has created a work
emotionally satisfying and full of ideas"; I. Dzerzhinsky (b. 1909),
author of the operas Quiet Flows the Don (1936) and The Up-
turned Soil (1937), with librettos based on Sholokhov's well-
known novels; T. Khrennikov (b. 1913)* whose First Symphony
was performed in 1935, and A. Khachaturian (b. 1904). The last
named, an Armenian by birth, is representative of the tendency
on the part of many Soviet composers to achieve simplicity by
turning to folklore, and together with others is responsible for
the development of regional music in the Soviet Union (such as
Armenian, Georgian, Bashkir, Turkoman, Uzbek, etc.). In the
opinion of some writers the Oriental element in this regional
music is much more authentic than that in the works of the pre-